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ABSTRACT . , 

The 1968-69 evaluation of Kentucky's Rural Child Care 

Project had 5 major objectives: to assess the relationship between a 
child's attendance in a Child Development center and his subsequent 
intellectual performance and academic achievement in elementary 
school; to evaluate the impact of changes in the Child Development 
program itself on participants' later academic achievement, to 
ascertain the relationship between familial values and achievement 
behavior in former project children; to continue assessment of the 
effects of combined homemaking and child development services on 
parents of children enrolled in the project; and to ascertain the 
impact of the project of the elementary schools of participating 
counties. Findings relating to the 8 hypotheses tested included the 
following: (a) that, during 3 years of public school, scores of 23 

former project children showed a decline on the Stanf ord— Binet 
t nfresl ligence Scale; (b) that scores on the California Achievement 
Test of^former project children in grades 2 and 3 did not differ from 
their matched nonproject controls; (c) that there was generally no 
difference between former project parents whose children were 
designated under- or over- achievers in terms of value orientations; 

(d) that current project parents who received combined homemaking and 
child-development services for 6 months did not increase their level 
of general morale more than comparable parents receiving only 
child-development services; and (e) that, while 2nd- and 3rd-grade 
teachers reported favorable attitudes toward the project, some also 
believed that project teachers should be better trained and that 
project children should be better disciplined. (MJB) 
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ABSTRACT 



The 1968-1969 evaluation of the Rural Child Care Project had five 
major objectives. They were: (a) to assess the relationship between a 

child's attendance in a Project center and his subsequent intellectual 
performance and academic achievement in elementary school; (b) to evaluate 
the impact of change*' in the child development program itself on partic- 
ipants' later academic achievement; (c) to ascertain the relationship 
between familial values and achievement behavior in former Project chil- 
dren; (d) to continue the assessment of the effects of combined homemaking 
and child development services on parents of children enrolled in the 
Project; and (e) to ascertain the impact of the Project in the elementary 
schools of participating counties. 

The major findings of this evaluation were: (a) Farmer Project 

children who were functioning within the normal range of intelligence 
while enrolled in a Project center showed different patterns of intel- 
lectual change related to whether they were promoted at the end of first 
and second grades. Project children currently enrolled in second and 
third grades did not differ from their matched non— Project controls on 
the California Achievement Test (CAT). First grade former Project par- 
ticipants scored higher on the CAT Reading subtest in those schools 
having strong first grade Title I programs in reading, language and 
arithmetic. There was no difference in intellectual or achievement 
functioning over a three year period between children of families who 
had cooperated or refused to cooperate with the Project. (b) Children 
who entered the Project after 1967 (when it became a Head Start program) 
scored higher on CAT Reading Achievement than children who attended 
Project centers prior to 1967. . (c) There was generally no difference 
between former Project parents whose children were designated as "over" 
or "under" achievers in their value orientations. The few obtained 
differences favored parents of "under" achievers, contrary to prediction, 
(d) Current Project parents who received combined homemaking and child 
development services over a six month period did not increase their 
level of general morale more than comparable, parents receiving only child 
development services. (e) Teachers of first and second grade former 
Project children tended to evaluate them more favorably in terms of their 
academic and social skills than their disadvantaged non-Project classmates. 
While these teachers reported positive attitudes toward the Project, some 
also believed that Project teachers need more training, and that Project 
children should be more disciplined. Teachers reporting positive changes 
in curriculum and teaching practices since 1967 did not attribute them 
solely to the influence of the Project. 
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PROBLEM 



At the present time, our knowledge of the after effects of preschool 
Head Start programs on participants is at best fragmentary, and information 
concerning the long-range effects of such programs is for all practical 
purposes nonexistent. There is, in particular, need for follow-up inves- 
tigations of the effects of preschool Head Start programs on children in 
disadvantaged rural areas since the few follow-up studies that have been 
reported to date appear to have focused almost exclusively on children in 
urban areas. Indeed, the inconclusive nature of the results of such 
studies (see Literature Review) itself points to a need for further explo- 
ration of this area. Secondly, in view of the fact that Project Head 
Start was not Implemented until 1965, it is not surprising that to date 
there has been no follow— up study of former pax ticipants with three or 
more years of elementary school experience. More unexpected, however, is 
the paucity of research concerned with the long-range effects of preschool 
experience in general. Clearly, there is a real need for longitudinal 
studies in this area. Third, the inconclusive and often inconsistent 
nature of the findings reported for the few follow-up studies which have 
been conducted leads one to suspect that there are important variables 
which have not. been controlled. To illustrate, it may be important to 
consider the "educational climate" of the home in follow— up studies of 
academic achievement among disadvantaged children (Dyer, 1965). If, for 
example, the effect on the child of Head Start participation varies as a 
function of the educational climate of his home, a study which failed to 
manipulate or control for the educational climate of the home might result 
in any one of a number of mutually incompatible findings (' no significant^ 
effect of Head Start participation" vs. "positive effect of participation" 
vs. "negative effect or deterioration following participation") depending 
on the homogeneity of the subject sample on the "educational climate 
dimension. Preliminary evidence suggests that parental values, which 
would seem to be a good indicator of the educational climate of the home, 
may be a particularly important determinant of children's achievement 
behavior (Strodtbeck, 1959) although to date no attempt has been made to 
demonstrate such a relationship among the disadvantaged. 

Aside from the need for additional follow-up studies in which 
important variables are carefully delineated and controlled, at least 
three other problem a.eas would appear to merit extensive investigation. 

In the first place, there is need for evaluation of the extent to which 
improvements made in Head Start programs are reflected in corresponding 
improvements in relevant behaviors of program participants. It would 
appear that this problem area is yet to be investigated even though 
substantive program changes (e.g., the reduction of the pupil-per-teacher 
ratio; the introduction of a volunteer system, etc.) have been made in 
the years since 1965. Secondly, although it has been suggested that the 
implementation of the Head Start program might be promotive of gradual 
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improvements in public elementary school curricula and that, in addition, 
elementary school teachers 1 restrictive attitudes might be altered as a 
function of their exposure to former Head Start participants (Carleton, 
1966) , the investigators are not aware of any studies which are directly 
relevant to these assumptions. A final question of some importance and 
which has yet to be investigated concerns the extent to which parents 
who receive supportive services (e.g., homemaking or caseworker services) 
under the auspices of a Head Start program show an improvement in their 
morale (i.e., their general outlook on life) following the initiation of 
such services. 

The 1968-1969 research evaluation proposed for the Rural Child Care 
Project represents an attempt to supply needed information in the four 
major problem areas outlined above. The Project was originally funded 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity in March, 1965 to provide year- 
round day care services to disadvantaged children of preschool age in 
seven Appalachian counties of eastern Kentucky. In 1968-1969 the program 
component of the Project operated twenty-three Child Development Centers 
in the following ten counties, which are all located in the Appalachian 
region of eastern Kentucky i Elliott, Floyd, Harlan, Knott, Lee, Letcher, 
Magoffin, Morgan, Owsley and Wolfe counties. Supportive services in the 
form of either Homemaking or Case Aide services are also offered through 
the Project to families who are deemed to be in need of support and whose 
children are enrolled in the Child Development Program. Since the Child 
Development Program has been in operation continuously since 1965, a sub- 
stantial number of the children enrolled in grades one, two and three in 
Project county elementary schools during the 1968-1969 school year were 
Project participants. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 



The findings concerning the effect of preschool participation on 
subsequent intellectual and academic functioning of culturally disadvan- 
taged children reported in the literature have varied. Some investiga- 
tors (Brazziel, 1967; Eisenberg, Undated Report; Hyman and Sill, 1965; 
Office of Economic Opportunity Head Start Office, 1966; Office of Econom- 
ic Opportunity Public Affairs Office, 1966; Osborn, 1967; Pierce- Jones , 
1966) have reported preliminary findings which indicated that over an 
eight— week period children who participated in a preschool Head Start 
program made significant gains on tests of mental ability and attributes 
related to subsequent educational success. A recent study (Coleman, 
Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Weinfield, and York, 1966) compared 
a nationwide sample of 4,007 children, stratified by race, who had at- 
tended Head Start during the summer of 1965 prior to their entrance to 
first grade with a control group of 1,711 non-participant first graders 
in the same schools as well as with a second control group of 5,614 non- 
participant first graders in communities where Head Start was not avail- 
able. In general the investigators found that at entrance to first grade, 
former Head Start participants of a given race scored lower on tests of 
verbal and of nonverbal reasoning than did non— participants. However, 
there is reason to believe that the Head Start participants would have 
scored considerably lower on such tests than the control subjects prior 
to the Head Start experience. Unfortunately no data are presented to 
either substantiate or reject this hypothesis. 

There a?ce few studies reported which attempt to assess the persis- 
tence of gains in intellectual functioning of children with Head Start 
preschool experience as they advance in elementary school.* Wolff and 
Stein (1967) found no significant difference in actual learning achieve- 
ment between 168 former Head Start participants and a control group of 
383 non-participants after six months in public school kindergartens . 
Osborn (1967) reviewed the preliminary findings of one study in which 
the investigator found no significant difference between a group of Head 
Start participants and a group of non-participants on a test of oral lan- 
guage during first grade, but in which a significant difference was found 
between the two groups during second grade. Schwertfeger and Weikart 
(1967) found that the initial Stanf ord-Binet I.Q. gains which had been 
made by children who had participated in a one-year preschool program at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan had disappeared by the time the children had finished 



iFollow-up studies of the effects of participation in preschool pro- 
grams other than Head Start are also few in number. In one such study, 
the effects of a two-year preschool program for sixty disadvantaged chil- 
dren were assessed after a one-year follow-up period. (Blatt and Gar- 
fpnkel, 1967) The analysis of data on repeated measures of cognitive, 
noncognitive, and "environmental" factors led the investigators to con- 
clude that there were no significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups at the end of first grade. 
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kindergarten. Moreover, there was no evidence of any reestablishment of 
I.Q. gains when the children were tested again at the end of the first 
and at the end of the second grades. However, the Investigators did find 
a significant difference between the preschool participants and their non- 
participant controls on the California Achievement Tests which favored the 
preschool group. These tests were administered at the completion of the 
second grade as well as at the completion of the first grade. 

In summary, the investigations which to date have attempted to assess 
both the short-term and long-run effects of participation in preschool 
programs do not point to any consistent conclusions, at least insofar as 
I.Q. gains are concerned. Indeed, because of the preliminary nature of 
those investigations which have reported significant gains in I.Q. follow- 
ing participation in Head Start programs and, in addition, because of the 
failure of demonstrated gains to persist during follow-up, the question 
has been raised (Kraft, 1966) as to whether those gains which have been 
detected might in fact have been due to factors other than the Head Start 
experience per se (e.g., developmental processes). Waller and Conners 
(1966), however, have suggested that specific instructional attempts must 
be made in formal schooling to maintain the achievement realized from the 
Head Start program. 

Instead of focusing program evaluation solely on gains in intellec- 
tual performance, some investigators (Wolff and Stein, 1967) have also 
studied the effects of Head Start on the participant's subsequent adjust- 
ment to public school. Siedel, Barkley and Stith (1367) found signifi- 
cant gains on a before-after measure of motivation and adjustment to the 
school situation over an eight-week period for a sample of 115 partici- 
pants in summer Head Start programs in North Carolina. Coleman et al . 
(1966) observed differences between Head Start participants and non- 
participants in educational interest and motivation as measured by teach- 
er ratings of children at entrance to first grade. The suggestion was 
made by these investigators that this heightened educational motivation 
would not be translated into skills which could be reflected in other 
performance scores until the children had been exposed to school for 
several years. 

Other investigators have referred to the secondary effects of the 
preschool experience on the child's parents and teachers. From anecdotal 
evidence, Osborn (1967) suggested that there were attitude changes on the 
part of parents and teachers toward education, and in particular toward 
the role of the parent in the educational process, as a function of the 
child's Head Start participation. Also from anecdotal premises Carleton 
(1966) suggested that changes in first and second grade education might 
accrue from the presence of Head Start participants in the classroom. 

The Project Head Start Research and Evaluation Summary , 1965-1967, tells 
of one study which found that when a class consisted of more than fifty 
per cent Head Start "graduates", the teacher could present material more 
rapidly than when the class was composed of only a few or no Head Start 
participants. Wolff (1967) stated that kindergarten teachers who. were 
interviewed unanimously agreed th;at an enriched curriculum was necessary 
as a result of having a large proportion of Head Start children in their 
classes. -6- 



The disparity in findings of follow-up studies of the persistence of 
gains in intellectual functioning and attainment leads one to suspect that 
there are important variables operating which have not been measured or 
controlled in the studies reported in the literature. Blatt and Garfunkel 
(1967) found a relatively high correlation between a measure of family ad- 
equacy and average school performance of siblings, from which they inferred 
that school failure was family-linked and thus should be treated through 
the family. In a study of sixty fourth graders in Trinidad, Dyer (1965) 
found that the "educational environment" of the home was more closely re- 
lated than intelligence or other social background variables to school 
achievement (r=.78). Dave (1963) indicated that parental behavior, rather 
than parental status, is the determiner of academic performance. In a 
study to learn the effects of an eight-week summer Head Start program on 
the achievement motive of eighty— six Negro and Mexican— American children, 
Espinosa (1968) found that both ethnic groups made gains in achievement 
motive. The Head Start reinforcement practices used were more systematic 
and structured than the reinforcement practices used by lower class par- 
ents. Because the type of reinforcement received is associated with the 
development of the achievement motive, he concluded that the Head Start 
experience was apparently responsible for the change. Finally the results 
of an intensive investigation of adolescent boys conducted in New Haven 
(Strodtbeck, 1959) suggest that the extent to which an individual realizes 
his potential for achievement may be determined largely by his value ori- 
entation which, in turn, is related to the value orientation of his father. 
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OBJECTIVES 



The 1968—1969 research evaluation of the Rural Child Care Project 
had five major objectives. These were (1) to assess the relationship 
between a child's former attendance in a Child Development Center and 
his subsequent intellectual performance and academic achievement in 
elementary school; (2) to evaluate the impact of changes in the Child 
Development Program itself on participants' subsequent academic achieve- 
ment; (3) to ascertain the relationship between familial values and 
achievement behavior in former Project children; (4) to continue the 
assessment of the effects of combined homemaking and day care services 
on families of children who have been exposed to the Child Development 
Program; and (5) to ascertain the impact of the Project in the elementary 
schools of participating counties. 

The following hypotheses concerning the effects on the child of 
exposure to the Child Development Program are derived in part from the 
preceding review of the literature and in part from informal observations 
and hypotheses concerning the nature of the phenomena which are the sub- 
ject of this investigation. At the end of this section is a brief 
discussion of the rationale underlying those hypotheses whose derivation 
is not imm ediately apparent. 

Hypothesis 1: Children who previously attended a Child 

Development Center for a minimal period of sixty (60) days 
and who were tested on the Stanford— Binet Intelligence 
Scale for the first time while enrolled in a Center and 
for the second and third times respectively while enrolled 
in the first and second grades will show a gain in their 
performance on the Stanf ord-Binet by the time they have 
had three years of formal schooling. This gain will be 
relative both to their performance at the time of the 
second and to their performance at the time of the third 
administrations of the test. 

Hypothesis 2: Children who previously attended a Child 

Development Center for a minimal period of sixty (60) days 
and who will enter third grade on schedule in September, 

1968 will show a significantly greater gain in their 
performance on the Stanf ord— Binet Intelligence Scale than 
a comparable group of former Project children who will be 
one grade-placement below the norm in September, 1968, 
either because they were retained in the first or in the 
second grade. This gain will be most pronounced among 
children whose Stanf ord-Binet I.Q. initially was below 80. 

Hypothesis 3a: Former Project participants who were given 

the California Achievement Tests in March, 1968 while 
enrolled in the first grade will, at the time of the 
second administration of the California Achievement Tests 
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in grade two, be superior in their performance to non— 
Project matched controls, who also were given the tests 
in the preceding year while enrolled in first grade. 

3b: In addition, the improvement in performance 

on the California Achievement Tests from first to second 
grade will be greater for the Project participants than for 
the non-Project participants. 

3c: Finally, the performance of Project partic- 

ipants who will be tested on the California Achievement 
Tests in second grade during March, 1969 will be superior 
to that of Project participants who were tested in the 
second grade in March, 1968. 

Hypothesis 4: Former Project participants who were given 

the California Achievement Tests during March, 1968 while 
enrolled in second grade will show superiority on a test 
of academic achievement in third grade relative to their 
non-Project matched controls, who also were tested the 
preceding year on the California Achievement Tests. 

Hypothesis 5: Children who attended a Child Development 

Center for a minimal period of sixty (60) days during the 
1967-1968 school year and who will enter first grade during 
the fall of 1968 will show superiority in their performance 
on a standardized achievement test relative to the perfor- 
mance of former Project participants who were tested during 
the 1967-1968 school year while enrolled in first grade. 

Hypothesis 6: The extent to which the disadvantaged child 

utilizes his capacity for achievement in the schools will 
be related to the basic value orientation of his parents. 

6a: Parents of high achieving children (i.e., 

"overachiever s") will endorse the belief that the world 
is orderly and amenable to rational mastery and that there- 
fore a person should make plans which will control his 
destiny. Parents of low achieving children (i.e., "under- 
achievers") will endorse the contrary belief. 

6b : Parents of high achieving children will 

express agreement with the idea that a young person should 
be willing to leave home to make his way in life. Parents 
of low achieving children, however, will express disagree- 
ment with this idea. 

6c: Parents of high achieving children will 

express a preference for individual as opposed to collective 
credit for work done whereas the parents of low achieving 
children will not. 
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6d: Finally, the parents of high achieving chil- 

dren will have higher occupational and educational expectations 
for their sons than will the parents of low achieving children. 

Hypothesis 7: Parents newly affiliated with the Project who 

have received homemaking services for a minimal period of four 
and one-half months and whose children have attended the Child 
Development Centers for a minimal period of sixty (60) days 
during this interim will show a significantly greater improve 
ment in their morale than will newly affiliated parents whose 
participation in the Project is limited to their children s 
participation in the Child Development Program alone. However, 
the latter group a o well as the former is expected to exhibit 
some improvement - 

Hypothesis 8: Elementary school teachers in Project county 

schools who have had a moderate degree of exposure to former 
Project children will be generally favorable in their attitudes 
toward the Project and will rate former Project children sig 
nificantly higher in achievement and in eagerness to learn 
than a comparable group of non-Project elementary school chil- 
dren. In addition, in those schools having relatively hif 3 h 
proportions of former Project children enrolled in grades one 
and two, the teachers will attribute improvements in the school 
curricula and the advent of accelerated programs— if such exist 
to the impact of the Rural Child Care Project. 

The purpose in testing Hypothesis 1 is to determine the existence of 
changes in intellectual functioning subsequent to a child's participation 
in the Child Development Program that become evident only after the pas 
sage of some period of time. One might speculate, for example, that 
during his first and even to some extent during his second year in school, 
the disadvantaged child's intellectual performance is adversely affected 
by the demands placed upon him to adjust to his new social and physical 
environment (i.e., the classroom milieu) . This presumably would be 
reflected in a deterioration of his performance on an I.Q. test or in a 
failure to show predicted gains. By the time he has had almost three 
years of formal schooling, however, the child probably will have had 
sufficient opportunity and time to stabilize his adjustment to the 
school environment; consequently, he should be less distractible and 
more motivated to perform well on such tasks as taking I.Q. tests. 

Underlying Hypothesis 2 is the assumption that the effect of par- 
ticipation in the Child Development Program on a child’s subsequent 
intellectu&l functioning is a function of the degree of success or 
failure he has experienced in school. Thus the child who participates 
in the Child Development Program and who then experiences some degree 
of success in the primary grades may show a greater gain or, conversely, 
less deterioration in intellectual functioning than a comparable child 
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